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Making Lower Twisting Costs 
FACT Instead of a Theory © 


La theoretical advantages of large package twisting proper clearance and even tension of the yarn in the creel, 
are well known: increased production and reduced correct angle of pull from the feed rollers, and proper 
twisting cost due to fewer doffs; costs in subsequent proc- design of spindle and drive (positive, minimum slippage 
essing also should be reduced because of ry a sup- of tape, etc.). A very important factor is the size and 
ply, fewer knots and the possible elimination of rewinding. design of the ring for each particular job, in combination 

However these advantages have been largely nullified with a properly balanced traveler, which at the same time 
in the past, because of the fact that, as the size of the ring _ allows tor longer traveler life. ae 


was increased, it was found necessary to make a corre- The knowledge on which this 9pee toes is based is not 
sponding decrease in the speed of the spindle, thus cutting something that can be duplicated overnight. It has been 
down production. gained by many months of painstaking experiments and 


H & B Large Package Twisting is offered to the trade __its value to you can be many times the price that you pay 
with the assurance that the necessity of reducing the for the new H & B Twisters. | 
spindle speed has been eliminated in almost every case. Tell us your twisting problem and we will tell what w 
For example the diameter of H & B rings has, in many can do for you. No obligations of course. : 
instances, been increased as much as 
-50 percent and more without any de- 
crease whatever in spindle speed, 
and in many cases it has been pos- Spindles designed for high speeds and heavy loads. 


. ° Pull of yarn from creel is free, easy and unobstructed. 
sible to actually increase the speed Gearing permits a wide range of twist. = 
of the spindle. 


ore ° ©. se proper tension on tape, so as to insure steady spindle 
This important advance in twisting 

is due to numerous factors, including 


speed without causing undue strain on the spindle bolster. 


te 


Frame is sturdily built and properly balanced throughout 
to minimize vibration. 


BOSTON OFFICE COTTON 
161 Devonshire Street PREPARATORY 
ATLANTA OFFICE AND 
815 The Citizens and t SPINNING 
Southern Nationa! MACHINERY 


Bank Building 
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| oo in the QUEST for. MARKETS 


In the eternal quest for worthwhile markets, farsighted manufacturers 
are looking to their sources of supply . . . for products of quality 
which insure an ever-widening horizon . . . for merchandising service 


which opens the eyes of buyers to the value of these products. @ @ It 


: ; has become a tradition at INDUSTRIAL to work closely with the 

2 ae ie = users of INDUSTRIAL products. The success of our customers is the 

12 a=: primary consideration, and in our organization there can never be any 
lg 225 


compromise with quality nor any relaxation in the spirit of service. 


General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 


Producers of SPUN-LO, PREMIER RAYON and DUL-TONE Yarns K 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FPOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
‘200 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2. 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE. N. C 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 32. 1897 
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Bankhead Bill Expected Pass 
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Marcu 8, 1934 


Would Limit Cotton Sales to 10,000,000 Bales 


HE Bankhead Bill for control of sales of cotton 
during the next two years has been approved by 

- the House Agricultural Committee, the vote being 
14 to 6. The latest advices from Washington indicate 
that the measure is very likely to be passed by Congress. 
The: bill would provide for compulsory restriction of the 
amount of cotton that shall enter the channels of foreign 
and domestic commerce in 1934 and 1935 to ten million 
bales. 

The original bill has been amended in several partic- 
ulars. The time simit is fixed at two years and the 
amount of cotton sold has been increased to 10,000,000 
bales from 9,500,000 in the original bill. 

The third amendment, and probably the most import- 


ant from the standpoint of effectiveness of the program, 


was a reduction from 75 per cent to 50 per cent in the 
tax to be imposed on cotton sold by the far- 
mers in excess of their allotments. Sponsors 
of the legislation are doubtful of the wisdom 
of this move and expect to seek the higher 
levy by amendment when the measure is 
considered on the House floor. 

The committee next revised the section 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
survey the cotton belt to determine whether 
the growers favor the continuance of the 
program and the levying of the tax. Origi- 
nally the bill proposed that only a majority 
of the farmers needed to signify their ap- 
proval of levying a tax on cotton, but the 
committee changed it so that a two-thirds 
majority would be required. 


Sets MaxtmuM LIMIT 


The bill provides that “for the crop year 1934-35 10,- 
000,000 bales is hereby fixed as the minimum amount of 
cotton of the crop harvested in the crop year 1934-35, 
that may be marketed exempt from payment of the tax 
herein. levied.” 


The tax features of the act read: “There is hereby 
levied and assessed on the ginning of cotton hereafter 
harvested during a crop year with respect to which this 
act is in effect, a tax at the rate per pound of the lint 
cotton produced from ginning, of 50 percentum of the 
average central market price per pound of lint cotton, 
but in no event less than 5 cents per pound. If the cot- 
ton was harvested during a crop year with respect to 
which the tax is in effect, the tax shall apply even if 


the ginning occurs after the expiration of such crop year. 


“The average central market price, per pound of lint 
cotton, shall be the average price per pound of basis 
7%-inch middling spot cotton on the ten spot cotton mar- 
kets (designated by the Secretary of Agriculture) as de- 
termined and proclaimed from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The average central market price 
determined and proclaimed shall be the base for deter- 
mining the rate of the tax until a different average central 
market price for lint cotton is determined and proclaimed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Must Make RETURNS 


“Every person ginning any cotton subject to tax under 
this act (whether as agent of the owner or otherwise) and 
every other person liable for tax under this act shall 
make monthly returns under oath in dupli- 
cate and pay the taxes imposed by this act 
to the collector for the district in which the 
ginning is done, or to such other person as 
such collector may direct. Such returns 
shall contain such information and be made 
at such times and in such manner as the 
commissioner, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, may by regulations 
prescribe. The tax shall, without assessment 
by the commissioner or notice from the col- 


the time so fixed for filing the return. If the 
tax is not paid when due, there shall be add- 
ed as part of the tax interest at the rate of 1 


percentum a month from the time when the tax became 
due until paid. | 


“When the Secretary of Agriculture does not proclaim 
an allotment of cotton for a crop year as provided in 
Section 3 of this act the tax shall not apply with respect 
to cotton harvested during the next crop year for which, 
with the approval of the President, the Secretary makes 
an allotment under such section.” 

The committee made a number of changes in the sec- 
tions of the bill authorizing the Secretary to apportion 
the cotton among the States and counties, but mostly for 
the purpose of clarification. A number of changes also 
were made in the sections relating to the tax exemption 
certificates, the most important of which would impose a 
fine of $1,000 against any person who secures the certifi- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Second of A Series of Articles On 


Lighting Textile 


How Much Can 


Profitably Be 
Spent on Lighting 


HE final question in the consideration of all pro- 
jected improvements in the manufacturing plant is, 
Will it pay? Even the most altruistic minded 
knows that his schemes for improving the conditions of 
labor must justify themselves by the figures on the an- 
nual report if they are to be counted a success; for the 
only permanent improvement in the living conditions of 
any man is that which makes him a more efficient and 
intelligent worker. This statement will bear much se- 


rious thought; but we must get on to the special subject 
in hand. | 


In figuring the amount that.can profitably be expended 
on lighting the theoretical minimum can not be taken as 
zero; for no conditions exist in which natural light can 
be pended upon for the full working period of the year. 
Artificial lighting must be provided for the entire plant of 
sufficient amount to enable the operations to be carried 
on when natural light fails. The question then is, how 
much more can profitably be spent on lighting than what 
is required to just enable the workman to keep the work 
going. 


When the question of lighting is presented to the fac- 
tery executives the reply is very often made that their 
building is very well provided with daylight, and consid- 
ering the short hours of operation, the electric lighting is 


not of great importance. The answer is no doubt given 


with the conviction that it is perfectly valid; but the 
chances are a hundred to one that it is based on nothing 
more substantial than its plausible sound. Because the 
cost of lighting is a very small item in the total cost of 
production it is natural to give the matter proportionately 
little consideration. This is exactly the reverse of the 
logic of the case. If the cost of light is a small item, then 
the difference in cost between the poorest and the best is 
likely to be a still smaller item; and the gain in providing 
the best will be very large in proportion to the additional 
outlay. 

_ The manufacturer who does not sell his product en- 
tirely on price depends upon this very principle for the 
sale of his goods. His sole argument is, that the differ- 
ence in price between his goods and those of his com- 
petitor who is underselling him is, that the small differ- 


ence in price is returned many fold in the greater intrin- 
sic value of his goods. 


Let us now put this logic to the test of actual figures. 


pe following figures were furnished by a large Southern 
mill: | 
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By E. L. Elliott 


Lighting Engineer 


Propuction Cost—-CoTTon CLoTH 


Cost Per Yard 
20” 72x48 100x60 
2.83 Drill 4.10 Broadcloth 
Labor $.02290 $.02746 
Mill overhead 01031 01454 
Material (10c Ib. basis) 03696 02553 
Depreciation .00240 00417 
Seconds 00090 £00090 
Administration and selling- 00520 00657 
Dividend 00529 08576 
‘$08396 $.08576 
Production per hour (100%) 5.69 yds. 4.45 yds. 
Per cent effective operation on which 
costs are based 88 85 
Cost of lighting per yard ~ $.00023 $.00020 
Differential for each c change in cost of 
cotton .00369 00254 
Labor 


Includes all labor, both direct and indirect, from over- 
seers down to yard and mechanical help. Also includes 
extra cost of labor lost due to waste. 


Mill Overhead 


Includes all supplies, insurance, office and general ex- 
pense, office and local administrative salaries, taxes, vil- 
lage expense, fuel, electric current. : 

Material 


Cotton based on 10 cents and taking into considera- 
tion loss due to waste. | 
Depreciation 

Based on a direct charge per M spindle hours com- 
parer with total cost of labor and mill overhead. for nor- 
mal operation. 3 
Lighting 

Includes current, amortization on original cost of in- 
stallation over a period of ten years, interest, taxes, in- 
surance, and maintenance. This item is included in mill 
overhead given above. 

Seconds 

Based on 0/0 defective goods and their value com- 
pared with normal production—all first quality. 
Advertising and Selling 

Based on charges made to this plant compared with 
total cost of labor and mill overhead for normal opera- 
tion. 

Dividend 

The mill reporting these figures has a modern lighting 

installation, so that the lighting cost may be considered 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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7 The Stafford 
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| ae Feeler, the Stafford Thread Cutter and the 
y tting Temples we are now building 

| a trio of trouble-eliminators that will 

cloth and less seconds. 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg $ C 
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- | | Because he realized the need of something to 
a | | prevent loose filling ends from being carried 

‘- s | | back into the cloth after a bobbin transfer on 
= Feeler Looms, our Mr. Stafford—you all know 

@ him as a Draper man since 1898— invented the 
y Thread Cutter that bears his name. 

: It was born of necessity—to cure a common 
a | | trouble. 

Yy Every Feeler Loom should have it because it 
é has proved a sure cure for that trouble. 

= It works this cure by cutting the filling at the 
a Eye of the Shuttle. All Weavers know what 
4 that means. 
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Development Seamless 
Hosiery Knitting Machine 


By Leslie Miner 


CCORDING to the early history of knitting, all of 
A our earliest inventions of knitting machines or 

parts, were invented in foreign countries; either 
by a Frenchman of an Englishman. The ‘production of 
loop fabrics made by the means other than the straight 
wire and crochet-hook methods, was originally done by 
what is known now as the spring-beard needles. The 
first knitting machine to use these needles was invented 
and’ developed in 1589 by William Lee, of Calverton, 


England. This type of machine, with modifications and > 


improvements, is being used today in England and on 
the continent, and also in many parts of this country. 
This machine was very crude and was built in coarse 
gauges. It marked the beginning of our modern machine 
and it contained many of the basic principles found today 
in full-fashioned flat machines. 


The needles used in this first machine had all of the 
importance of our spring-bearded needles that are in use 
at the present time. The Lee’s first. machine was a 
spring-bearded needle, driven into blocks of wood, and 
the yarn was fed by the means of sinkers operating be- 
tween the needles. This machine was a flat-bedded hos- 
iery machine. Then the dividing sinkers were added to 
this machine by a man whose name was Aston, in 1620. 
This invention permitted finer gauges to be built. It 
also made the gauge of the jack-sinkers finer, allowing 
more of them to be placed on an inch of the needle-bed. 
This made it possible for a faster sinker movement. 

We will find that the hand machine used in producing 


warp-fabrics was in operation in 1775, having been in- 
vented by Crane. The Crane idea was a filling fabric 


machine—having only one thread to produce a course. 


These were naturally easier to put into the machines for 
producing the shape or form fabric necessary for hosiery. 
A drop-stitch character of filling fabric was not practical 
at this time when such fabrics were produced of silk or 
other smooth yarns. Our present methods are due en- 
tirely to the simple and easier development of the filling 
fabric machines. 

At first these machines were all built with stationary 
needles. In 1777 Betts invented the first machine with 
movable needles, having cast aside the compound isnker 
movement operated with an up and down movement. 


LatcH NEEDLE MACHINES 


Earliest records of the latch needle date back to about 
1847. This was invented by Matthew Townsend, of 
Leicester, England. All coarse gauged fabrics were made 
on these latch needles. They knew nothing then about 
fine gauges. These needles were made in all coarse 
gauges, and recently attempts have been made to make 
needies for our real fine gauge machines. The original 
latch needle embodied all of the essential features found 
today. It is evident that by comparing these two nee- 
dies, why the spring-beard needle is used for the produc- 
tion of fine gauge fabrics. The latch needle, owing to 


6 


its more complicated construction, has until recently, re- 
sisted such developments. The spring-beard needle has 
been used in machines having fifty-one needles to an 
inch, although such fineness has never been in practical 
use. 


The full-fashioned machines have about all been built 
up to thirty-eight needles per inch, although the manu- 
facturers now use more machines with twenty-eight to 


thirty needles to an inch, than any other cut. There are 


many different systems as to gauge and cut. The thick- 
ness, or gauge, varies greatly in accordance with the idea 
held by the machine builder, needle maker, or knitter. 
The latch needle has been used in machines having thirty 
needles per inch; but has never been adopted to any 
great extent. There were former efforts to make latch 


— needles in these gauges, but the finest gauge I know was 


twenty-eight needles per inch, 


In 1856, Nopper & Bouquet invented the Terot ma- 
chine, which is much like the spring needle, burr-wheel 
machine, and is used today with many improvements. 
They used a wheel that was called the “Mailleuse wheel.” 
This machine was also made in France. 


Another type is Lamb’s machine. The credit for this 
invention cannot bé given to Isaac Lamb as the inventor 
of this substantial type of knitting machine, as many 
supposed. In 1857 Eisenstuck invented and built the 
first machine of this type, which has made it possible to 
knit flat selvage stripes of plain fabric, flat selvage stripes 
of fashioned fabric, ribbed fabric, tubular plain fabric, 
tubular plain fashioned fabric, and all types of stitches 
in flat stripes, or any of the popular fabrics in combina- 
tions. The first Lamb machine had a very simple ar- 
rangement of needle cams, consisting of a center cam 
aid one double-stitch-cam. There was no stitch-cam ad- 
justment shown in the Lamb’s original patents. But the 
earlier machine had a double stitch-cam with two screws 
working in’slots for the adjustment of both stitch-cams to 
an equal stitch-draw. They were of very simple con- 
struction, produced only the coarsest grades of fabrics. 
The Lamb machines were built in all latch needle ma- 
chines—with V-shaped needle walls, and are what we 
call the flat-machines. We have hazy records of Hykley 


and Clark experimenting along this line before Eisen- 
stuck’s time. 


Lamb did not develop his machine until the 1860's. 


_ His first United States patent was dated September 15, 


1863, and, although not credited with invention of this 
type of knitting machine, he must be credited with mar- 
keting it and making alterations and improvements to 
the original Eisenstuck machine. 


CoTton’s MACHINE 
In 1864, William Cotton, of Loughborough, England, 
invented a machine with standing movable needles and 
horizontally mounted jack-sinkers, the basis foundation 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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OOD dyestuffs are too valuable 
G to waste down a drain-pipe. 
The dye-bath should be exhausted 

completely with formic acid, but be 
sure the formic you use is the highest 
standard obtainable. 


GRASSELLI Formic Acid is not only 
certain and efficient in exhausting the 
dye-bath, but it is so mild and safe that 
it cannot possibly tender the most 
delicate fabrics. It is ALWAYS of the 
same high uniformity in quality, and 
crystal clearness. Will never darken 
when exposed to light. | 


Insist on “Grasselli Grade” when 
ordering formic acid. It will save you 
much in expensive dyestuffs, and 
produce brighter, unclouded colors, 
level even in cross-dyeing. 


Prompt shipment in 120 lb. carboys 
from any of our branches listed below. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


Albany 
Birmingham 
Boston 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Milwaukee 
New Haven 
Cincinnati New Orleans 
Detroit Philadelphia 
SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission St. Los ANGELES, 2260 E. 15th St. 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDustTR16S, LTD. 
Acids and General Chemicals Division Montreal afid Toronto 


Charlotte 
Chicago 
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LET US ALSO 


Acetic Acid 
Acetate of Seda 
Acetate of Lead 
Alums, U. §. P. 
Aqua Ammonia 
Barium Chloride 
Bi-Chromate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda 
Carbonate of Soda 
Caustic Soda 
Solid and Flake 
Chloride of Lime 
Chioride of Zinc 
Epsom Salts 
Glauber's Salt 
Lactic Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Oxalic Acid 
Phosphate of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 
Sulphate of Alumina 
Sulphate of Soda, 
Anhydrous 
Sulphite of Soda 
Sulphide of Soda 
Sulphuric Acid 
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Development of Seamless Hosiery Knitting 


Machine 
(Continued from Page 6) 


of all present full-fashioned machines. About the same. 


time that Cotton invented his machine, a man named 
Paget invented a flat-knitting machine, which had many 
features that were not practical, and Cotton’s system 
_ quickly took the place of Paget’s machine—although 
some of the principles of Paget’s machine are used today. 
The hand stocking machine, which was the beginning of 
the present Cotton typeof full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chine, was the invention of William Lee in 1589. The 
frame was made of wood, as were all early machines. 
They all operated by hand or foot power. The spring 
needles used in the first machines were driven into wood- 
en blocks, and the entire needle assembly being fixed 
stationary. About 1864 Cotton made his remarkable 
contribution to the art of knitting. 

Hosiery in early days was knit on coarse gauge ma- 
chines and was made of strong, rough yarn not likely to 
cause drop-stitches. It can easily be seen why no great 
_trouble was taken to produce the non-drop-stitch charac- 
teristics of warp fabric for the production of hosiery 
having non-drop-stitch features. This fabric, which is 
very valuable today, would have had considerable less 
value in the past years. Looking back, it is seen that 
the bulk of full-fashioned hosiery has been produced on 
very coarse gauges, with strong lisle or mercerized yarn, 
which is not so liable to run even after a hole is made. 
Although it is said that the first inventor, William Lee, 
in 1589 knit Queen Elizabeth her first pair of knitted 
stockings, which were of silk. The Tompkins system is 
a great deal like William Cotton’s system, but has had 
many improvements in. the later years. Another inven- 
tor, John Nelson, secured a patent dated April 15, 1879. 
Nelson’s machine did not provide means for a separate 
adjustment of cams, probably because the machine was 
intended for a coarse gauge machine and the separate 
adjustment would not be necessary. In later patents the 
Nelson machine was improved. 


This took place about July 13, 1926, by a man whose 
name was Rolston. When Nelson invented his machine 
he had no idea of a take-up, which was later invented. 
To serve this purpose he used weights which were hooked 
on the fabric, underneath the machine, to act as a take- 
up. The tension on his cloth depended entirely upon 
the operator, in placing of weights, and preventing the 
loading up of the fabric on the needles. This naturally 
required skilled labor and even then much imperfect 
fabric was produced. The idea that Nelson had in mind 
was to build a power driven, automatic machine for knit- 
ting socks. As the sock was heel and toe, it was neces- 
sary for him to overcome this take-up trouble, which was 
done by the use of web-holders or fabric-hodks. This 
Nelson machine was produced, and is in use today, and 
is knitting completely knitted socks. But it did not have 
a finished leg as to control the back bed of needles, also 
the front bed, it would be necessary to widen the leg, 
and he had no way of controlling these two beds, needle 
by needle as the knitting progressed on both ends. It 
was for this reason that Nelson rebuilt some of his ma- 
chines, so. that the pattern-drums, which which I have 
mentioned before; was in the back. and could be ar- 
ranged to control both the back and the front needles. 
By doing this a wider leg stocking could be knit. As the 
heel and toe were knit upon one bank, the leg widened 
at both ends of the bed and the leg widening would 
appear on the side of the stocking. Hosiery knitted in 
this way was called “side widened stockings,” and the 
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machine was known as “side wideners.”” When attempts 
were made to make fine gauges the construction con- 
sisting of one drum, controlling both beds of needles 
was unsatisfactory. The machines that Nelson built 
were all coarse gauge machines; eight needles to the 
inch. After Nelson’s time many attempts were made to 
make a finer gauge machine, of the Lamb type, but with 
very little success. — 


As Nelson’s aim was to produce an automatic ma- 
chine, it was necessary that mechanism be provided to 
automatically withdraw from the cam action such needles 
as were not to knit. The hand operated machines used 
before Nelson’s time are in operation even today. It is 
necessary when it is desired to cause only certain needles 
to knit, to remove the other needle butts from the cam 
construction by hand, so that when the carriage slides 
across the machine, only certain needles will rise and 
take the yarn. Another improvement on the Nelson 
machine was the knitting of closed-toe hosiery made in 
an automatic manner. This was made possible by having 
both the back and the front needles come up to take the 
yarn, to make a set-up. The yarn fed first to the back, 
and then to the front needles, throughout the first course, 
and caused each needle of both beds to have the yarn in 
its hook. During the next stroke, the needle of the front 
bed was not operated, only the needles of the back bed 
coming up to take the yarn. At the end of each stroke, 
one, or sometimes two of these needles were idle until 
the point of the toe was reached. And after this one or — 
two needles at a time were added at both ends of the 
back bank. This widened the hosiery to the original 
setting-up width. The yarn was then fed to the front 
bank, in one direction of the stroke, and to the back bank _ 
in the other direction—back and forth on the beds, alter- 
nately knitting in this manner. This produced circular 
or tubular work. The heel was produced in about the 
same manner as the toe, except, that no setting-up was 
required—the heel being knit entirely upon the back 
bank. After the heel had been knit, the yarn was fed 
again to the front, and then to the back bank alternately 
as before the heel, for the knitting of the leg. The socks 
dropped from the machine completely finished except for 
the locking of the last course of loops at the top of the 
leg. This was first done by hand sewing, but later 
through shell-stitch, and other fancy stitch sewing ma- 
chines. 


Some of the Nelson socks had a ribbed top sewed, or 
united in some way to the plain leg. Then Nelson de- 
signed the cams that operated upon the needle butts, so 
that they would be withdrawn from the butt contact. 
In this manner he could make the front bank knit, or 
not knit, while the back bed was under the control of 
the patterrn-drum—as I have explained. The back 
needle-butt cams were also capable of acting, or not 
acting upon the back bed. Before this was done, it was 
necessary for Nelson either to knit, or not to knit, on the 
front bank altogether; and to be capable of knitting on 


any number of needles on the back bank. There was 
many others who tried to get these same results, as shown 


in the patents granted to Rowlett, Wilcomb, and others. 
Wilcomb then decided to knit a stocking with a seam 
in the back; this method that he used was similar to 
Scott’s. Then in 1889, R. W. Scott had a patent granted 
him for closing a hole in the fabric. 


In 1906, Burson patented an automatic machine for 
knitting a widened fabric. Until Burson built this ma- 
chine, the widening and narrowing was done by hand. 
And since about 1898 it has been in constant use. The 
only difference between the Nelson and the Burson ma- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Hoyt Green has been promoted to averseer of twisting 
at the Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga. 


D. J. Ashmore has resigned as superintendent of the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


W. L. Clement, Jr., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


Roland Gray, who has been secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Decatur, Ala., has resigned to accept a 
_ position with the Goodyear-Decatur Mills there. 


J. L. Brannon has resigned as general overseer of card- 
ing at the Aiken Mills, Langley, S. C., to become assist- 
ant superintendent of one of the mills at Columbus, Ga. 


James Knight, overseer of twisting at the Goodyear- 
Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga., has been promoted to night 
superintendent. 


Lloyd Ott has resigned as overseer of carding on the 
second shift at the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, 
Graniteville, S. C., to become general overseer of carding 
at the Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C. 


George G. Hirst, of Fall River, Mass., an official of the 
Pacific Mills, will reside in Greenville for the next several 
months and will do special work at the Pacific plants at 
Lyman and Columbia. 


M. D. Link, for the past three years night superin- 
tendent of the Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of the new mills 
of the company at Decatur, Ala. 


Daniel H. Wallace, Southern representative of the 
Keever Starch Company, Greenville, suffered an attack 
of strombosis recently and will be confined to his home 
in Greenville for several weeks. He was reported as 
improving steadily at time of going to press. Claud [ler, 


sales representative of the company, will be in charge of 


the Greenville offices until Mr. Wallace is able to return. 


In announcing that James Cook would be connected 
with the new Southern offices of the Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Company, at Charlotte, it was inadvertently 
stated that Mr. Cook has much experience in “dyeing, 
cleaning and finishing plants.” This, of course, should 
have read, dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants. 


R. L. Harris, treasurer of the Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
Roxboro, N. C., hasbeen appointed a member of the 
carded yarn sub-committee of the textile code authority. 

Walter G. Shull, of Greenville, S. C., well known tex- 
tile salesman, has been appointed Southern agent for the 
Westboyd Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. The company 
manufactures textile chemicals. 


R. Grady Rankin, prominent mill official of Gastonia, 
N. C., has.accepted an, executive position with the Duke 
Power Company, and will make headquarters at the main 
offices of the company in Charlotte. Mr. Rankin was 
for years an officer of a group of mills in Gastonia and 
was made secretary and treasurer of Textiles, Inc., when 
the latter organization was formed. For some time he 
has been acting as co-receiver of Textiles, Inc., with A. G. 
Myers. Mr. Myers will continue as receiver for the cor- 
poration. 
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The many friends of W. M. McLaurine, secretary of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, will 
learn with much regret of the death of his father, H. L. 
McLaurine, at Lynville, Tenn. 


D. H. Mauney, of Long Shoals Cotton Mills, was 
elected president of Mauney-Steel Company at the annual 
meeting. Phil Steel was elected treasurer and general 
manager. J. C. Craig, vice-president; D. A. Rudisill, 
secretary; J. M. Matlack, assistant treasurer. Directors 
elected consist of above officers and W. K. Mauney, of 
Bonnie Cotton Mills and Mauney Mills; D. C. Mauney, 
of Sadie Cotton Mills, and F. R. Summers, of the First 
National Bank, Kings Mountain. 


W. Shepard Nicholson, former president of the South 
Carolina Cotton Goods Manufacturers’ Association, who 
was appointed deputy administrator of the textile division 
of the NRA last September, resigned his position and 
returned to Union to resume management of the Excel- 
sior Mills. 

Mr. Nicholson will be succeeded in the Washington 
position by F. S. Blanchard, who has been prominently 
connected with the Pacific Mills, which corporation oper- 
ates numerous plants in different parts of America. 


Before leaving Washington Mr. Nicholson was ten- 


dered a farewell dinner by his fellow workers at NRA - 


headquarters which was attended by many prominent of- 
ficials in Washington. 


Proximity Has $250,000 Expansion 
Program 


Greensboro, N. C.—Officials of the Proximity Manu- 


facturing Company have approved an expansion program 
which will probably entail expenditures in excess of $250,- 
000 and which eventually should furnish employment for 
at least 1,000 persons. These Cone mills here now have 
more than 4,000 employees; execution of the enlarge- 
ment program should make the operating force number 
more than 5,000 people. 


Contract for construction of a large addition to the 
White Oak Cotton Mills was awarded by the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company to D. F. Harwell, Greensboro 
building contractor. The building is being designed by 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C. 


The work of erection is to begin at once. This addi- 
tion, which will be just north of the northern end of the 
White Oak weave room, will be of brick and steel, two 
stories in height, the dimensions being 415 by 138 feet. 
The building will be of modern mill construction and 
equipment will include an up-to-date humidifying system, 
Herman Cone, treasurer of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company, stated. 


Upon completion of the construction job 18,000 addi- 


tional spindles wil] be placed in the new building, erection: 


of which also will permit rearrangement of a good deal 
of the machinery now in the White Oak Mills. The 
structure is being made large enough to provide for the 
installation of still more machinery later if such a step 
should be regarded advisable. 


With the installation of 18,000 more spindles at White 
Oak and with their operation on two shifts daily, produc- 
tion will be increased to such an extent as to permit oper- 
ation of about 1,500 looms at White Oak on a second 
shift each day. At present the looms at White Oak, 
numbering approximately 3,000, are running just one 
shift a day by reason of the fact that the production 
capacity of the looms is considerably in excess of carding 
and spinning capacity. 
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The Proximity Manufacturing Company will install 
12,000 more spindles in the Proximity mills, order for 
this equipment as well as the 18,000 additional spindles 
for White Oak having already been placed. The addi- 
tional spindles will be placed in the present Proximity 
Mills building. 

With these additional 12,000 spindles in production on 
a basis of two shifts daily in the Proximity Mills the 
carding and spinning rooms will furnish sufficient yarn 
to permit operation of 800 more looms on a second shift 
in that plant. At present only 1,200 of the 2,000 looms 
in the Proximity Mills are running on two shifts. 


For operation of the 18,000 additional spindles at 
White Oak on two shifts daily and 1,500 looms on an 
additional shift each day it is roughly estimated that 
about 700 employees would be required. For operation 
of the 12,000 additional spindles in the Proximity Mills 
on the basis of two shifts a day and 800 more looms on 
a second shift it is believed that at least 300 employees, 
perhaps 400, would be needed. ‘The two units of the 
expansion program when fully consummated should, 
therefore, require the services of at least 1,000 more 
employees, perhaps 1,100 more. 


At present the Cone Mills here have 180,000 spindles, 
60,000 being at White Oak Cotton Mills, 50,000 at Prox- 
imity Mills and 70,000 at Revolution Cotton Mills. At 
Proximity Print Works, another of the Cone Mills here, 
there is no carding or spinning and therefore no spindle- 
age. With the augmented spindleage which has just been 
ordered there will be 210,000 spindles at White Oak, 
Proximity and Revolution, which, together with Prox- 
imity Print Works, constitute one of the largest cotton 
textile manufacturing systems in the country. 

Carding and spinning operations in the Cone Mills are 
conducted on the basis of two shifts daily, but the looms 
are running with just one shift except the restricted num- 
ber which can be used on a second shift—restricted be- 
cause of the present inability of carding and spinning 


production to keep pace with the weaving. 


S. T. A. To Meet At Textile Show 


Greenville, S. C.—The semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association will be held in Greenville 


on October 19th in conjunction with the Southern Textile 
Exposition, which this year will be nation-wide in its | 


scope, W. G. Sirrine, president of Textile Hall Corpora- 
tion, announced. | 

The meeting will be the largest to be held here during 
the week of the exposition, and will bring mill superin- 
tendents here from all parts of the South. H. H. Iler, of 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, is president of the associa- 
tion, and D. H. Hill, of Charlotte, is secretary. 

The program for the textile association meeting will be 
drawn up and will be extensive, Mr. Sirrine said. | 

Indications are that the 1934 textile show will be the 
most successful in years, according to Mr. Sirrine. Space 
for the various exhibits is being taken rapidly, and un- 
usually large attendance of mill men from all sections of 
the nation is anticipated. 

The point was made that, while the cotton textile code 
has benefited the industry greatly, it has made the instal- 
lation of modern machinery of vital importance to many 
plants. For this reason, textile officials will flock to the 
show and see the machinery of latest type, thus securing 
ideas for increasing efficiency in their plants, valuable 
contacts and suggestions are made by the visit. 

Hotels here report the largest advance reservation in 
history for the event, yet six months off, with one large 
hotel already sold out for the week. 
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Dirty, Unkempt 
Grounds 
Breed Discontent 


The shorter work week means more 
hours OUTSIDE the factory for your work- 
ers. The beautifying of mill and village 


i grounds is a more important factor than 


ever before in helping to keep these workers | 


happy and contented. 


It is surprising what a few well placed 


trees, hedges and shrubs will do, and the jf 
| cost is small. Why not let us send one of }f 
| our men to go over the matter with your 


Landscape Department 


Lindley Nurseries’ | 
Greensboro, N. C. 


bath {tub and shower} servidor 


Special Rates for longer periods 


oy a 4 STAR HOTEL 
~ in New York 


for BUSINESS... 1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from 5th 
Ave. Underground passageway 
to all subways. 


* for DINING...3 fine restau- 
rants to choose from—coffee 
room, tavern grill, main dining 
room. | 


for RECREATION...69 fine 
theatres within 6 blocks. 1 block 
from Broadway...4 short blocks 
to Madison Square Garden. 


1400 large rooms...each with 


and radio. 


Single from $2.50 for 

j or QUIET SLEEP...Our 32 
95-20 stories of fresh air and sunshine 
assure you quiet comfort at all 
hours. 


Send for Booklet 


‘Breakfastfrom 30c Luncheonfrom 65c 
Dinner from 85c 
JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Notice of 


Receivers Sale 
of 


Aileen Mills, Inc. 


Under and by virtue of an order duly entered by 
his Honor John M. Oglesby, Resident Judge of the 
Fifteenth Judicial District, on the 8th day of Jan- 
uary, 1934, in the civil action pending in Montgom- 
ery County entitled “David Clark, Plaintiff, vs. The 
Aileen Mills, Inc., Defendant,” in which action the 


undersigned has heretofore been duly appointed 


Receiver of Aileen Mills, Inc., the undersigned will 
at Noon on the 17th day of March, 1934, at the 
plant of Aileen Mills, Inc., in Biscoe, N. C., and at 
the front door of said plant, offer for sale at auction, 
to the highest bidder for cash, 


All Assets, Both Real and 
Personal, Belonging to The 
Aileen Mills, Inc., Biscoe, N.C. 


Under the orders of the Court the undersigned is 
directed not to receive any bid from any person un- 
less such person shall have deposited with the un- 
dersigned, before the sale, either $10,000 in cash or 
a certified check payable to the undersigned and 
drawn upon a solvent bank or trust company in like 
amount. The qualifying deposit of any bidder who 
becomes the last and highest bidder shall be applied 
toward the payment of the purchase price by such 
bidder and all other qualifying deposits made by 
unsuccessful bidders shall be returned to them at 
the conclusion of the auction. In case any bidder 
who is declared to be the highest bidder by the 
undersigned shall fail to complete his bid and pay 
the purchase price, in accordance with the terms of 
the Court’s order, or shall fail to comply with any 
order of the Court relating to the payment of such 
purchase price, then the qualifying deposit of such 
bidder shall be applied to the payment of the ex- 
penses of the first sale and all resales and toward 
making good any deficiency or loss in case the prop- 
erty shall be sold at a less price at a resale, and to 
such other purposes as the Court may direct. 


A report of the sale will be made to His Honor 
John M. Oglesby and His Honor will, on the 2nd 
day of April, 1934, at 2:00 o’clock P. M., at the 
Court House in Shelby, N. C., determine whether or 
not the sale held hereunder shall be confirmed, at 


which time counsel representing all interested par- 


ties may appear and be heard. 
February 12th, 1934. 


D. D. Bruton 
Receiver of Aileen Mills, Inc. 
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Lighting in Textile Mill 
(Continued from Page 4) 
well up to the average. Now, let us see how much pro- 
duction would have to be increased to cover the cost of 
doubling the present lighting. The basis of this calcu- 
lation is simple; enough more cloth must be produced to 


have the dividend on the additional production equal the ° 


additional cost of lighting, which will be found by divid- 
ing the dividend per yard by the cost of lighting per 


' yard, which gives .043 yards for drill and .03 yards for 


broadcloth. The time required to produce this amount 
is .45 minutes and .4 minutes, respectively, or 3.6 minutes 
and 3.2 minutes for an 8-hour day. 

In order to break even, therefore, on doubling the cost 
of light the loom stoppage would have to be reduced by 
these amounts. At the effective operation given, of 88 
per cent and 85 per cent, the present idle time of the 
looms is from one hour to one hour and twelve minutes 
per 8-hour day. The question then comes down to this: 
If twice as much light were provided, would the combined 
time saved by the loom fixers and weavers because of 
better illumination equal three and a half minutes per 
loom per day? If the loom stoppage were reduced by 
this amount there would be no net gain; anything better 


than this would be profit. 


All the figures used in this case will, of course, vary 
with different mills; but the methods of figuring being 
given, each one can readily substitute his own figures. 
The one outstanding point is the very small amount of 
the lighting cost, and the correspondingly small increase 
in production necessary to cancel the whole item. 

The reduction in the amount of seconds is another 
possible source of saving by the use of more light. In 
this case a reduction of 25 per cent would cover the cost 
of doubling the light. 

All of the above figuring is based on the total cost of 
lighting the entire plant, and the assumption that all de- 
partments would be speeded up to match the additional 
loom production, which seems a fair conclusion. 

In considering the possible increase in production that 
would result from better lighting, the effect upon the 
operatives must not be overlooked. The increase in out- 
put would not be the result of the conscious speeding up 
of labor. It is a well known fact that eye-directed labor 
automatically adjusts itself to the speed of vision; so that 
the worker is not conscious of the change in speed. Thus, 
the worker does more work with the same effort when 
the eye works faster due to better vision. And further- 
more, the faster the operative work by automatic effort, 
the better does he perform the work. If you have any 
doubt about this, try doing some particular job by poor 
light. 


World Cotton Consumption 


The world cotton textile industry is now almost back to 
the pre-depression levels of activity, according to a report 
by the New York Cotton Exchange Service. During the 
first half of the current cotton season, that is, from Au- 
gust Is to January 3lst, world cotton spinners used 
more cotton than in any corresponding period since the 
1929-30 season, when the depression had barely begun. 

The exchange service tentatively estimates world con- 
sumption of all growths of cotton during the six-month 
period from August Ist to January 3lst this season at 
12,667,000 bales as compared with 12,005,000 in the cor- 
responding period last season, 11,698,000 two seasons 
ago, 10,979,000 three seasons ago, and 12,984,000 four 
seasons ago, in the 1929-30 season. In only five half 


seasons have world cotton spinners used more than the 
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12,667,000 bales consumed in the first half of this season, 
in the second half of 1926-27, in the first half of 1927-28, 
in the first and second halves of 1928-29, and in the first 
half of 1929-30. World consumption of all growths dur- 
ing the first half of this season was only 2.4 per cent be- 
low the average consumption of 12,972,000 bales during 
these five half-seasons of maximum consumption. 


World spinners used approximately 7,045,000 bales of 


American cotton during the first half of this season as 
compared with 6,977,000 during the first half of last sea- 
son, 6,126,000 two seasons ago, 5,377,000 three seasons 
ago, and 7,050,000 four seasons ago. Consumption of 
foreign growths totalled approximately 5,622,000 bales as 
compared with 5,028,000 during the first half of last 
season, 5,572,000 two seasons ago, 5,602,000 three sea- 
sons ago, and 5,934,000 four seasons ago. Consumption 
of American cotton constituted 55.6 per cent of the all- 
cotton consumption total as compared with 58.1 per cent 
in the first half of last season, 52.4 per cent three seasons 
ago, and 54.3 per cent four seasons ago. Thus, while the 
world used a slightly smaller proportion of American cot- 
ton relative to all growths than last season, it used a 
larger proportion than in any of the three previous sea- 
sons, | 

The stock of all cottons in the world on January 3st, 
including the unpicked portions of American and foreign 
crops, is tentatively estimated by the service at 28,714,- 
000 bales as compared with 28,812,000 on January 3st 
last year, 28,783,000 two years ago, 25,324,000 three 
years ago, and 22,980,000 four years ago. While the mid- 
season stock of all growths was about the same as last 
year and two years ago, the stock of American cotton was 
considerably smaller, aggregating 17,430,000 bales this 
year as compared with 18,972,000 last year. 


Textile Patents of Interest 


According to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, Char- 

lotte, N. C., there were recently granted several textile 
patents to Southerners which are of interest to the textile 
trade. 
- Eugene Gwaltney, of Laurel Hill, N. C., secured two 
patents, one of them being on an apparatus associated 
with a spooler for dyeing the yarn while it is being proc- 
essed, and the other patent relates to a similar structure 
adapted to be associated with a spinning frame for dye- 
ing the yarn while it is being spun. 

Gaston Dyeing Machine Company, of Stanley, N. C.., 
secured two patents, one being on a beam for dyeing 
machines which has been in widespread use for several 
years and in which a plurality of rings are supported on 
rods and a perforated cylinder supported by the rings. 
The other patent relates to a washer which has a small 
upper end and a large lower end which is adapted to be 
placed between packages of yarn disposed on a perforated 
pipe for sealing the union between the two packages so as 
to force the dyestuff through the yarn on the packages 
and not allow it to escape through the joints between the 
ends of the packages. 

A. J. L. Moritz, of Enka, N. C., secured a patent on a 
process for the manufacture of artificial silk, said patent 
being assigned to the American Enka Corporation. 

Milton B. Smith, of Greenville, S. C., secured a patent 
for a portable blower for cleaning spinning frames and 
other machinery, which patent is assigned to Terrell 
Machine Company, Charlotte, N. C. The structure of 
this patent comprises a truck with a blower thereon for 
directing the air upwardly into a housing which has out- 
lets projecting laterally so that when the blower is rolled 
between textile machinery, the blasts of air will be direct- 
ed laterally to blow the lint off of the machinery. 
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ONCE Fenced .... 
ALWAYS PROTECTED 


\ 
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Fenced property commands respect! A staunch 
Stewart Non-climbable Chain Link Wire Fence pro- ( 
vides permanent protection against evil intent tres- 
passers. Stewart construction includes many points t 
of advantage—all of which have met with approval 
among many leaders in the Textile Industry. \ 


Write for the address of your local Stewart : ( : 
representative. 

The STEWART IRON WORKS CO.., Inc. S 
227 Stewart Block 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


> 


Close up detail 
ef Stewart Oval 
Back I Beam . 
Fence post with 
intregal (one piece) ex- 
tension arm. 


Goodrich Truck Tire 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
4th and Brevard Sts. 


Triple Protection 


IN NEW 


Checks 
80% of 
Premature 
Truck Tire 
Failures 


1. Plyflex 
2. Ply-Lock 


3. Full Floating 
cords 


Your nearest Goodrich 
Dealer will be glad to | 
explain fully how triple 
protected tires can save 
you money. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
“See Your Goodrich Dealer” 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
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Organized Labor Opposed The 
_ Minimum Wage 


Nearer at a union labor rally at Charlotte 
on February 24th again attempted to make 
the mill operatives believe that labor unions 
were responsible for the establishment of the 
minimum wage in Southern cotton mills. 

The truth is that organized labor did every- 
thing possible to prevent the establishment of 
the minimum wage. 

When it was under consideration President 
William Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor, made the following statement: 

Organized labor does not agree with Secretary Perkins 


that the lot of the workingmen would be improved by the 
fixing of minimum wages. That would be a dangerous 


experiment. 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, also appeared before a 


Congressional Committee and the report of the 
meeting said: 


Analyzing the Perkins proposals, Woll approved the — 


general idea of establishing the 30-hour week but stren- 
uously opposed plans to fix minimum wages. 

Thomas F. McMahon, president of the Unit- 
ed Textile Workers, also appeared in opposition 
to the establishment of a minimum wage. 

President Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, asserted that organized labor would 
not agree to the fixing of a minimum wage and 
Vice-President Woll was quoted as strenuously 
opposed to plans to fix. minimum. wages. 

Under the circumstances it takes an unusual 
amount of gall and an utter disregard of veracity 
for a speaker to tell cotton mill operatives that 


organized labor secured the minimum wage for 
them. 
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- The opposition of union leaders to the estab- 
lishment of the minimum wage was due to the 
fact that it removed one excuse for strikes and 
they knew that in order to keep the operatives 
paying dues, there must be frequent strikes. 


They knew that the minimum wage was for 
the benefit of the workers, but they opposed 
same because it made the work of union organiz- 
ers and dues collectors more difficult. 


Thousands of mill operatives have been in- 
duced to join union under the false statements 
that President Roosevelt and General Hugh 
Johnson both desired and expected them to af- 
filiate with unions. , 

Never has President Roosevelt nor General 
Johnson said or intimated that they wished 
cotton mill operatives or any other workers to 
join unions. 

On the contrary, General Johnson in the be- 


ginning made the following statement and has | 


many times repeated same: 


“As far as this organization (NRA) is concerned, I 
have said over and over again that it would not be used 
as an instrumentality for the unionization of any indus- 
try, 

Union organizers looking at the iniation fees 
and dues to be paid by cotton mill employees 
have not hesitated to make false statements. 

Organized labor fought the establishment of 
the minimum wage and neither President Roose- 
velt nor General Hugh Johnson have ever sug- 
gested that they wished anybody to join a union. 


Our Trade in Textiles 


ae recently published by the U. S. Tariff 


Commission offer an interesting study of our 
exports and imports of textiles through a com- 
parison of the years 1928, 1932 and 1933. 


Imports of textiles during these years were 
shown as follows: 


(000s omitted) 
1928 1932 1933 


Cotton, unmanufactured _§ 42,797 $ 6,690 $ 7,905 


Cotton manufactures — 69,294 26,969 30,054 
Jute and manufactures 101,276 22,469 31,129 
Flax, hemp, ramie, and manufactures 50,859 20,430 22,653 
Other vegetable fibers and manufac- 

tures _ 36,955 14,836 14,906 
Wool and mohair unmanufactured.._ 79,856 6,029 21,457 
Manufactures and semi- -manufactures 

of 12,696 16,278 
Silk and manufactures 414,628 120,240 109,877 


Hats and hat materials _. 


Total $919,018 $244,035 $270,452 


In considering these statistics, and the others 
which follow, consideration should be given to 
the fact that cotton was above 20 in 1928, was 
as low as 5 cents in 1932, and averaged about 8 
cents in 1933. 
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Exports of textiles for these same years were 
as follows: 


(000s omitted) 
1928 1932 1933 


Cotton, unmanufactured _.....__...$ 920,009 $345,165 $398,212 


Cotton, semi-manufactures 24,233 9,276 7,506 
Cotton manufactures 110,419 36,248 31,845 
Jute manufactures 3,746 1,389 1,101 
Binder twine 3,303 686 307 
Wool manufactures 6,520 1,226 1,396 
Silk manufactures ~ 18,648 4,544 4,879 
Rayon manufactures . 6,351 2,492 2,486 
Coated or waterproofed fabrics 8,500 1,578 1,662 


Total __ $1,124,495 $408,802 $455,771 


Weather Ahead 


| T now seems reasonably certain that reduction 

pledges will approximate 15,000,000 acres and 
that not excéeding 26,000,000 acres will be 
planted in cotton this year. 


It also seems reasonably certain that the 
Bankhead Bill limiting the amount of 1934 cot- 
ton, which can be sold, to 10,000,000 bales will 
become a law. 


Both of these are bullish factors but any are 
some who are inclined to doubt the effectiveness 
of both and it must be admitted that intensive 
cultivation may to some extent overcome acre- 


age reduction and that the amended Bankhead 


bill is not nearly as effective as the original 
measure. 


In concentrating attention upon the above 
measures and their weaknesses, we may be over- 
looking one factor which can easily be the most 
bullish of all and that is the “weather ahead.” 


For the past few years, in fact, for almost 
three years, we have had an almost perfect 
spring and growing season for cotton and many 
have forgotten the weather of other years. 


This spring and summer may produce fine 
weather, similar to that of the past two seasons, 
but nature somehow has a way of equalizing the 
good with bad and the law of averages is cer- 
tainly against 1934. 


Should cold and rainy weather prevail during 
any considerable portion of April or May and 
the 1934 cotton crop get off to a bad or very late 
start, the most intensive cultivation and heavy 
fertilization would be ineffective to pruduce a 
large yield per acre. 


With only 26,000,000 acres planted i in cotton 


and a considerable portion of that in an area in — 


Lexas which produces a good yield, only under 
the most favorable conditions, weather, such as 
we have had some years, could easily reduce the 
crop ta 8,000,000 bales or less. 


We, of course, have no means of knowing or 
predicting the weather which will prevail, but 
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with the exception of the past three years, there 
has seldom been a year in which there was not, 
at some time, a crop scare, resulting from un- 
favorable weather, and we have had many small 
yields. 

We think it well for the cotton manufacturers 
to realize that there is “weather ahead” and that 
it may be of such unfavorable character as to 
cause a real crop scare. It seems rather unrea- 
sonable to expect the same spring and growing 
weather that has prevailed for two years. | 

Too much attention should not be paid to the 
prospective carryover because, much of it, is in 
the hands of the Government and some atten- 
tion should be paid to the rapidly growing con- 
sumption of cotton throughout the world as por- 
trayed in the semi-annual figures just issued by 
the Master Federation of Cotton Spinners, as 
shown on Page 18. | 


Abuses Against Employers 


N his address on March 5th, President Roose- 
velt said in part: 

We can not tolerate abuses of economic power—abuses 
against labor, abuses against employers or abuses 
against the consuming public, whether they persist either 
with the aid of codes or despite their prohibitions. 

We call particular attention to President 
Roosevelt’s statement that “we can not toler- 
ate abuses against employers” as it is the 
first suggestion that employers had any rights 
and that organized labor could not go so far as 
to entirely ignore such rights. 


The right of labor to form unions or to join 
unions has never been denied but such incidents 
as that at the Cleveland Cloth Mills of Shelby, 
N. C., wherein a weaver claimed that, because 
he was a member of a union, he could not be 
discharged for neglecting the work for which he 
was paid, constitute abuses against employers. 


Labor has a right to demand that it be paid 
for services performed but it has no right to neg- 
lect to perform the work for which it is being 
paid. 

If President Roosevelt meant what he said 
that is a better day ahead both for employers 
and labor but harder sledding for professional 
labor organizers. 


The 30-Hour Week : 


That 30-hour week would be fine if a fellow 
could just get another job to work at during his 
spare time.—Greensboro Daily News. 
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Oil Under Looms 
Means Wasted Dollars 


Liquid oil tells its own story of waste 
and inefficiency by the oil splotches 
and pools it leaves under looms. 

Because it drips or leaks from bearings 


almost as soon as it is applied, liquid 
oil cannot lubricate dependably. When 
it escapes from bearings it gets on 
warps and woven cloth, producing oil 
spot “seconds” which cost the mill 
many times the oil cost. _ 


Over 70% of the leading textile mills 
now use NON-FLUID OIL because it 
stays in bearings, doing away with oil 
spots on goods and lubricates depend- 
ably. For the same reason NON- 
FLUID OIL outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 
times, reducing oil bills and cost of 
application. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Chicago, Iii. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louls, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. — 8. C. Greenville. 8 C. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Buruincton, N. C.—-Glen Raven Silk Mills have re- 
cently completed an installation of WAK pick counters. 


Royston, Ga.—The Royston Mills, Inc., have resum- 
ed full time operations. The plant had been idle for 
many months. 


Rock S. a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Industrial Cotton Mills, dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock were declared payable May 1, 1934, and 
August 1, 1934, of 13% per cent each. 


HitpEBRAN, N. C.—The Brown Hosiery Mill has 


moved beyond Hickory and F. O. Childers will occupy 


the building vacated by Mr. Brown. Mr. Childers will 


establish another hosiery business in the same building, 
it has been said. 


Tuomaston, Ga—General Johnson approved the ap- 


plication of the Martha Mills to install 4 ,800 additional 
spindles. The installation involves merely the transfer 
of spindles from an existing plant to the plant of the 


Martha Mills and has the endorsement of the cotton tex- | 


tile industrial committee. 


LinpALE; Ga.—The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, No. 1 reservoir, which has been under heavy re- 
pairs for several months, has been completed and placed 
back into service, capable of containing 960,000 gallons 
of water. The reservoir as it was formerly built held but 
680,000 gallons but it was raised at the top 31 inches, 
making it of greater capacity. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Statesville Garment Company, 
Inc., of Statesville, has been granted a charter by Secre- 
tary of State Stacey W. Wade, at Raleigh, N. C., and 
will manufacture, buy and sell all kinds of wearing ap- 
parel under $100,000 authorized capital, with $3,000 
stock subscribed by H. M. Lippard, Mrs. Grace Lippard, 
C. E. Bogle, Mrs. Clara Bogle, Scott Hair and Mrs. Lois 
Hair, all of Statesville. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—The Greenwood Hosiery Mills, 
including the lot, building and equipment, was sold by 
Demos S. Jones, master in equity, in the case of W. Scott 
Farley, as receiver of the National Loan and Exchange 
Bank, et al, against Mrs. Mamie D. Leaman and Green- 
wood Hosiery Mill, Inc., et al. 

W. K. Charles, as attorney for Mrs. Leaman, bought 
the lot and building for Mrs. Leaman for $1,500 and the 
machinery, equipment and all personal property was bid 
in by Sheriff E. M, White for the county for $3,052.11. 


GastoniA, N. C.—-Pending further notice, cotton yarn 
mills may revert to the 80-hour machine week if they so 
desire, officials of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ 
Association announced here in calling attention to the 
fact that Saturday brought to a close the period of 56- 
hour week operation started January 15th. 

It was pointed out that some change might be made 
in the code hour regulations at general code hearings to 
be held in Washington beginning Monday, March 5th, 
but mills were notified they might resume the 80-hour 
week until further notice. 
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Rocky Mount, N. C.—The grammar school of the 
Rocky Mount Mills, attended by several hundred chil- 
dren, whose parents are employed in the textile plant, 
was gutted by fire last week. Hyman L. Battle, manager 
of the mills, which owned the school, said the damage 
would probably amount to between $6,000 and $7,000. 
He said the loss was partially covered by insurance. 


Bur LIncTon, N. C.—Burke-Elder Hosiery Company, 
Inc., of Burlington, which will make and sell hosiery, 
knit goods and web goods of all kinds under $25,000 
authorized capital with $300 stock subscribed by W. R. 
Burke, Helen S. Burke and D. M. Elder, Jr., all of Bur- 
lington, has been granted a charter by Secretary of State 
Stacey W. Wade at Raleigh, N. C. | 


Winver, Ga.—According to a statement issued in 
Winder by an official of the company, a branch unit of 
the Carwood Manufacturing Company, of Winder, will 
be established in Monroe in the near future. About sev- 
enty machines will be installed in the new unit, for the 


manufacture of men’s pants. It was stated that approxi- | 


mately ninety people will be employed in the new organi- — 
zation. 


Rome, Ga.—The Dellinger Bedspread Company, which 
has operated in Dalton, Ga., and has given employment 
to many people in Whitfield; Gordon and Murray Coun- 
ties for a number of years, is locating a unit in Rome. It 
is planned to expand the business in Rome so that it will 
provide employment for all who wish to co-operate. The 
announcement is made by W. E. Dellinger, one of the 
operators of the bedspread business. 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—A. H. Ragan, secretary and 
treasurer of the Ragan Knitting Company, states that 


the sale of hosiery clips for use in making hooked rugs 


and other articles has had an amazing growth during the 
past six months. This hosiery manufacturing concern 
has supplied a wide demand recently, orders coming from 
as far as Detroit. 


Formerly the clips cut from the toe in preparation 
looping on the reinforced knit were considered of little 


value. Now they are dyed in an assortment of bright 


colors and find ready sale, the plant usually being booked 
ahead on orders. 


Standard Looms Plant Leased — 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Lease of the former Standard 


Looms, Inc., plant at East Spartanburg to the Lombard 
iron Works and Supply Company, of Augusta, Ga., was 
executed by the Textile Machinery Corporation which 
recently acquired the properties. 

Operation of the plant, in which will be manufactured 
loom parts and other machinery for cotton mills and fin- 
ishing plants, is to start immediately. The Standard 
Looms plant was built in 1928 and has been closed about 
four years. 

Organization of the Textile Machinery Corporation 
was completed, Bernard Manning being elected president 
and treasurer; J. C. Evins, vice-president, and L. W. 


Perrin, secretary. 
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Stop at a NEW Hotet | 


Twenty-nine stories of NEWNESS! NEW hotel advantages. .. NEW 
hotel comfort... NEW hotel service-courtesies— yours at Hotel 
Governor Clinton. 1200 spacious outside rooms with bath, radio, 
specially designed beds, Servidor, circulating ice water and 
every other luxurious feature of a NEW hotel. Rates that 
mean genuine economy, from $3 daily for one— 

only $1 more for two. ***Four restaurants, most 


reasonable prices, marvelous food, 
delightful surroundings. 


B. & O. Buses Stop at Door 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station 


HOTEL 


W. RAMSEY, Jr., Manager 


Tth at 31st Street 
New York City 


SAVE-LITE 


eliminates glare! 


Glare is the enemy of profits in the textile mill. 
Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite Mill White interior 
finish eliminates glare by SOFTLY DIFFUSING 
every ray of tight, natural or artificial, to every 
portion of rooms .. . increases working light 
30% to 50%. Eg-Shel, Gloss or Flat finish; also 
fume resisting types. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Texte Orrices; Philadelphia, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Nashville, 
Newark, N. J., Boston, Mass. 


GOVERNOR CLINTON 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 


own. 
Self contained. Set anywhere you 


can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Greenville County Leads Textile Payrolls 
in S. C. 


Greenville, S. C._—Greenville County led the State of 
South Carolina last year in the amount of wages paid 
textile employees with $8,503,612 being put into circu- 
lation through hands of operatives, according to figures 
received by the Chamber of Commerce from the State 
Commission on Agriculture, Commerce and Industries. 

The amount here is $1,413,920 more than the $7,089,- 
892 paid in wages in Spartanburg County, which held 
second place and which has virtually the same number 
of employees. 

Thus Greenville’s annual wage scale runs higher than 
Spartanburg, even with an industrial population just as 
large there. Figures on employment were made last fall. 
Heretofore Spartanburg has claimed the lead in the tex- 
tile industry in the State, due to the fact that she has 
four more mills and more spindles. 


Figures on. the first and second place counties of the 
State, both of which are in the fourth Congressional dis- 
trict, one of the two largest in the South, are as follows: 
Number of mills—Greenville, 35; Spartanburg, 39. Num- 


ber employed—Greenville, 13,564; Spartanburg, 13,893. ’ 


Wages paid—Greenville, $8,503,612; Spartanburg, $7,- 
089,892. Value of manufactures—Greenville, $29,338,- 
212; Spartanburg, $33,015,558. Number of spindles— 
Greenville, 758,796; Spartanburg, 968,346. 


World Cotton Use Up 


International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
reports world consumption of all kinds of cotton for the 
half year ended January 3ist at 12,519,000 bales, an 
increase of 637,000 bales from the like period a year 
earlier. The figures include world consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton at 7,018,000, an increase of 171,000 bales. 
East Indian at 2,353,000, increase of 294,000; Egyptian 
541,000, increase of 79,000, and sundry cottons 2,607,- 


- 000 increase of 93,000 bales. 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. 
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DARY TRAVELERS 
If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always. correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 
Ask for Prices | 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
S11 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. 0. Box 843 P. O. Bex 72 
Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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World mill stocks of all kinds of cotton on January 
31st are put by the Federation at 5,216,000 bales, against 
4,542,000 a year ago, and of American cotton at 2,833,- 
000, against 2,699,000. 


Union Bleachery Midgets Win 


Greenville, S. C-——Much praise is being given the bas- 
ketball team at the Union Bleachery which won the 110- 
pound championship at the recent Southern Textile Tour- 
nament.. The boys are being highly commended for their 
fighting qualities and clean sportsmanship. A dinner was 
recently tendered the team in honor of their victory. 
Harry B. Jones was toastmaster and the principal speak- 
ers were R. W. Arrington, H. C. Harrison and Jesse D. © 
Brown. Dean Bishop, coach of the team, has received 
many compliments on his fine work. | 


The 110-pound squad at Union Bleachery is composed 
of Ansel Bridwell, Bonhom Bryant, McClure Epps, Roy 
Brooks, Adcer Jones, Joe Robertson, Walker Dilworth, 
Mack Harrison, Kenneth Robertson and Beattie Epps. 


Development of Seamless Hosiery Knitting 
Machine 
(Continued from Page 8) 


chine, is the back and front pattern-drums which Bur- 
son used. Nelson had only the back drum. When ex- 
amining the Burson machine carefully a great deal of 


difference between them is seen. The most essential dif- 


ference between these two machines is the way Burson 
had in holding down, and claring the fabric from the 
rising needles. This construction enabled him to build a 
finer two-bank knitting machine. It might appear to. 
some, as though all that was necessary to make a finer 
gauge machine than Nelson’s construction, would be to 
place the needles closer together, and to use a finer gauge 
needle, so as to place more needles to the inch. This is 
not so. But it was this thought that led to many failures 
in the attempt to make a finer gauge machine. 

Before this time there were very few patterns made in 
hosiery. And a man named Dawson invented the pat- 
tern-wheel, and later a bump-chain. The machines that 
are operated by hand are in use in all parts of the world. 
And even with all of the automatic machines on these 
hand machines can be knit many classes of work that are 
not possible on any other type of knitting machine. 
Patents prior to this show that practically every knitting 
machine invented had at different times made an at- 
tempt to perfect, or at least, to improve this type of 
knitting machine, but with very little success. | 


Bankhead Bill Expected to Pass—Would 
Limit Cotton Sales to 10,000 Bales 
(Continued from Page 3) 


cates “by sharp practices or speculates in certificates of 
exemption or bale tags.” 


Finally authority is given the secretary to “purchase 


| cotton that may be produced in excess of the quantity 


allotted to producers at a price not to exceed 55 per- 
centum of the central market price as established in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Section 4 (A) of this 
act, in such quantities as he may deem it possible and 
advisable to dispose of under special conditions for char- 
itable purposes and in the development of new and ex- 
tended uses of cotton and in other ways that will not 
seriously interfere with the normal market of cotton or 


| cotton products.” 
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-Adolff Bobbin Co... 
Aktivin Corp. ... 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. — 
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Atlanta Brush Co... 


Bailey Meter Co.. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
'Barber- Colman Co. .. 
Belger Co., The_.. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bruton, D. D., Receiver 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co.. 
Campbell, John & Co. - 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co.. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Ciba Co., Ine 
Clark Publishing 
Clinton Co. 
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Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Deering. Milliken & Co., Inc._._. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co... 
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Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Franklin Process Co. 
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Gastonia Brush Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp ‘Co... 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co...._.. 
Governor Clinton oHtel 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The ____. 
Garton & Knight 


Hart Products Corp. Sati 
H & B American Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, B. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. 
Howard Bros. Co. 
Hygrolit, Ine. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Jacobs, EB. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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. Terrell Machine Co. 


Universal Winding Co.. 
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Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The... 

Martinique Hotel i. 

Miami Biltmore Hotel. 


National Oil Products Co... 

National Ring Traveler Co. . 21 

Neumann, R. & Co. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co... ca 16 

Noone’ s, Joseph, Sons Co.............. — 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. —....---.0t.. — 
Parxs-Cramer Co, 
Peach, D. W, — 
Perkins, B. & Son, 

Philadelphia Belting Co. 

Powers Regulator Co.. 

Precision Gear & Machine Co. . 

Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co._.. 28 

Rhodes, J. E. Sons 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. . 

Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 

Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 

Roney Plaza Hotel 

Roy, B. 8S. & Son 


Saco-Lowell Shops . 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
Se hachner Leather & Belting 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. .. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sipp-Bastwood Corp. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co.__. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Chas. 


Texas Co., The 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 

Bobbin & Shuttle 

U. S. Ringe Traveler Co.. 

Union Storage & Warehouse Co.. 


Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Vietor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 
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WAK, Inc. . 
Waltham Watch Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Wolf, Jacques & Co.. 


Dye Authority Orders 
80- Hour Limit 


The Code Authority for the Rayon 
and Silk Dyeing & Printing Industry 
has determined on a method of dye 
plant operation curtailment to pro- 
tect the price structure in the present 
dull condition of the market. 


While the code provides for only 
an 80-hour week for productive ma- 
chinery, many plants have, through 


the flexible provisions of the code, 
run their mills an extra 16 hours, 


making a total of 96 hours per week.. 
-At a special meeting of the Code 


Authority at the Empire State Build- 
ing, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Resolved, that the Code Author- 
ity for the rayon and silk dyeing and 
printing industry hereby determine 
that the industry is in less than peak 
period and that commencing on 
March 12, 1934, and until further 


19 


action by the Code Authority no con- 
cern shall operate its plant more than 
80 hours per week, nor prior to 7 
a. m. and after 12 o’clock midnight, 
on any day, provided that the limita- 
tion herein contained shall not abro- 
gate any other limitation on plant 
hours for operation of productive ma- 
chinery under the code. 


Relations Board Settles 
Differences at Pelzer 


Greenville, S. C.—Differences be- 
tween several operatives and officials 
of Pelzer Manufacturing Company, 
which arose last fall and resulted in a 
hearing before H. H. Willis, chairman 
of the State Industrial Relations 
Board, last November, have been 


settled satisfactorily, both Mr. Willis 


and labors leaders announced. 

The Pelber hearings, first in this 
section on alleged code violation 
charges, attracted widespread inter- 
est. Details regarding the settlement 
and official board decision were not 


made public, but will be released 


later. Many of the workers are again 
on the job, and amicable relations 
now exist, it was reported. 


Students Visit Print Works 


The members of the senior class in 
the textile chemistry and dyeing of 
the Clemson Textile School recently 
visited the Southern Bleachery and 
Piedmont Print Works, where they 
observed the printing of textiles as 
practiced on a large scale. 

Dr. Eugene R. Manning, of the 
Clemson Textile School, has recently 
been appointed as a member of the 
Committee on Mercerization of the 
American Association of Textile Col- 
orists and Chemists, and also a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Sulphonated 
Oils of the American Oil Chemists 
Society. 


Plan Shuttle Block Mill 


Waynesboro, Miss—O. B. Grant, 
of Vicksburg, Miss., is preparing to 
establish a shuttle block mill here. 
He has operated such mills at Harri- 
son, Miss., and Millry, Ala. The 


shuttle blocks are used by textile 


mills in the weaving of cloth. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER. 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


434 Munsey Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
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Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


York, N. Y. 


DOMBESTIO Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHuA L. BaILy & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were generally 
quiet last week. Sales of gray goods were only moderate. 
Some price weakness was noted, but the yardage covered 
was small. Only limited offerings were made by second 
hands. Prices on print cloths, carded broadcloths and 
sheetings showed little change from the previous week. 
Demand for fine and fancy goods for prompt shipment 
continued active, with only a few mills able to make de- 
liveries. Sales for future shipment were limited. 


In the print cloth division there were few instances of 
price weakness. First hands at the week’s close quoted 
97@c to 10c on 39-inch 4-yard 80-squares, with most of 
the offerings at the lower figure withdrawn near the close, 
when raw cotton advanced. On 39-inch 4.75-yard 80- 
squares, the market stood at 8c, with few goods offered in 
second hands. The 38%%4-inch 5.35- yard 64x60s were sold 
during the week at 1c. but offerings at that figure were 
not duplicated and the market was considered firm in first 
hands at 


Carded broadcloths came in for little activity during 
the week. At the close the 80x60s appeared somewhat 
stronger, with most houses quoting 8c, although 77%c 
could still be done. For 100x60s, 97¢c was considered 
the market, but some held for 10c. 


Sheetings came in for moderate business during the 
week, but no important quantities were involvved. Prices 
were generally steady. Sales included some fair amounts 
of convertibles at stronger prices, and the jobbing num- 
bers moved at unchanged prices. 

Fine goods markets found interest centering in quick 
shipments of the styles on which mills were: well sold. 
Occasionally this demand could be satiated in second 
hands, where accumulations of goods beyond immediate 
needs were offered at slightly under first hand quotations. 
In some cases second hands sold quick deliveries at prices 
higher than first hands quoted on contracts. 


Cotes, 26-in., 646x008 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 1% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8% 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 83% 
Brown sheetings, standard . . 10 
Tickings, 8-ounce 
Denims 16 
Standard prints 7 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.. Inc. | 
: Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK | 
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YARN MARKET 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Somewhat better conditions were 
noted in the yarn market last week. Prices have remain- 
ed firm, with some advances noted. Buyers have been 
showing more interest in future needs and have been call- 
ing for delivery of yarn on past orders. Higher cotton 
prices and the likelihood of passage of the Bankhead bill 
are considered as factors that will advance yarn prices. 
The same is true of the agitation for the shorter working 
week. | 


Following unusually active buying of carded sale yarn 
during the last eight weeks, March is expected to witness 
the most active yarn delivery month since early last fall, 
according to local yarn interests, some of whom state that 
their daily average sales for February were the largest of 
any month since 1929, with one or two exceptions, with 
customers specifying substantial initial deliveries on their 
most recent contracts. It is indicated in some quarters 
that distributors would have been better satisfied had 
their volume of shipments enlarged as rapidly as did their 
volume of sales during February, but this feature is 
deemed likely to be rectified in Mareh and April. 


Knitting yarn producers also report that manufactur- 
ers in all sections which formerly bought silk, wool or 
rayon yarns have come back in many instances to cotton 
as a means of cutting their retail price ranges. 


Sales of single combed peeler yarns this month were on 
a scale which exceeded previous sales back to last Octo- 
ber and shipments were the largest since November, while 
production remained only slightly above the average for 
December-and January. In fact, the ratio of sales to 
production is, with one exception, the highest of any 
month in more than a year. In this department, the 
spinners. appear to have registered complete success in 
their efforts to co-ordinate production with sales and ship- 
ments, and thus keep themselves clear of unsold stocks. 
This already has had the effect of supporting prices in 
this department of the sale yarn business and later on 


this condition may be witnessed in other branches of the 
industry. 


Southern Single Warps 30s 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 16s es 
8s Carpet Yarns 
Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply _.. 26%-_. 
Colored stripes, 8s, 3 
24s White carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-nly ......... 38. 
Eee Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
Single Skeins s, 2, 3 and 4-ply....24 -_. 
& 12s, 2-ply _... 
12s 
14 20s, 2-ply 
Southern Frame Cones 
18s = 
20s 31% - 
l4s _ 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the’ 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


FITS PAPER | 
Send lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Att Soaps 


For TEXTILE MILLS 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME SOAP MFG. Co. 
ROME, 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; 


BOX 84, CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
; Dispose Of? 


SELL 
Classified Ad 


Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 
subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
* Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. §. Ligon, Greenville, 
Ss. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehousé, 301 E. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., tnc., Providence, 
R. IL. Sou. Office, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr., Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts., 


Atlanta, Ga.: R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, Tex.; R. E. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., S. W.,; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta Brush Cc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 


‘Geo. B. Snow, Re Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William C. rkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; “eS 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 58. 
C.; R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
Ga. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. G.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn; Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St.. 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Steel & tron Co., Greensboro, 
N.. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, tInc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ciba Co., tnc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 519 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 5S. C 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S: C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
Lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 
Jr., 223 a, lag s St., S. W., P. O. Box 466, 
Atianta, Ga. at convenient 
points. ; 
Corn Products Refinin 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales. Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 8S. B. Alexander, Mer. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John E. Humphries, P. Ov. Box 
843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep., Wm. W. Moore, 180 Westmin- 
ster Drive, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Co.,.17 Batters 


Howard R. 
‘Bloom Baltimore, H 


“ville. 
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Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. ; 
Seu. Reps.. BE. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 


burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., B. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., . M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


E. t. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
D. C. Newman. Asst. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. BE. Green.. H. B. Constable. 
Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. 
Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Bldge., 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs, 715 Prov- 
ident Blde., Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. R. 
Ivey. 202 BE. Prentiss Ave., Greenville. 8. 
C.; J. M. Howard. 135 8S. Sprine St.. Con- 
cord, N. C.;: W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court 
Apts., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, 
Augusta. Ga.; Tom Taylor. Newnan, Ga. 

Durant Mfa. Co., 1923 N. Buffum S&8t.. 
Milwaukee. Wis. Sales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1615 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex.: J. B. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. Taylor. 339 
H. N. Mont- 
vy, 408 28rd St. N., Birmingham, 
Ala.; L. E. Kinney, 314 Pan American 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


Eaton, Paul 8., 218 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.. George F. Bahan, P. O 
Box 581, Charlotte. N. C. 

Engineering Sales Co., 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps.. Ga.. Fila.. Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 801 Volunteer Blde.. 
lanta, Ga:: N. C.; 8. C., Va.—E. H. Gii- 
1000 W. Morehead Charlotte, 


601. Builders 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Roston, Mass. Sou, Rep.. Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. 'N. C. 
Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bide., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


General Dyestuff Corp.. 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen. Mer. 


General Electric Co.. Sch@nectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses. At- 
lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: Char- 
leston, W. Va,. W. L. Alston. Mer.: Char- 
Intte. N. C.. EL P. Coles, Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., L.. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex... BE. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mer-.: 
Oklahoma City. Okla.. F. D. Hathway. B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Rrooke. Mer.: Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn., W. O. McKinney. Mer.: 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
Tenn.. A. B. Cox. Mer.: Loutevilie. 
Ky.. E.R. Myrick. Mer.: Memphis. Tenn.. 
G. O. MeFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. 
J. A. Rarksdale, Mer.: New Orleans. La.. 
R. Witlard.. Mer.: Richmond. Va.. J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio; Tex.. I. A. 
hr. Mer:: Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta. 
Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas, Tex.. W. 
F. Kaston, Mer.:: Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Runker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
hoken. N. J, Sou. Rens., Frank B. Keener. 
187 Sprine St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. N. 
Knapp. Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. tnc., The. 
Akron. ©. Sou. Rens., W. C. Killick. 205- 
207 KE. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur. 713-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
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Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; B. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts., Knoxville, 


Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway. 

Sou. Reps., Samuel 

Lehrer, , Spartanburg, 8. C.; 

G, Shull, Box $23, Greenville, 8S. C.; O. T. 

Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank  Bide., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620, Charlotte. N. C. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Megr., H. 
J. Waldron, 514 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place. Birmingham, 
Ala.;: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.. for New Or- 
leans, La.; J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 6643. 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell. 525 
Rhodes Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga.: D. O. 
Wylie, 514 First National Bank Bldz., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer S8t.., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.. Jas. E. Taylor, 
P, O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St., S. W., Atlanta. Ga. Guy L. Celchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., EB. M. Terryberrv. 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hudson Industrial Co., 702 Metropolitan 
Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Rep., Walter 
M. Failor, P. O. Box 989, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hygrolit, Inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin. 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, S. C. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8S. C.; 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton. S. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co.,-Greenville. 8S. C.: South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.;: Waters-Garland 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus. 0. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bide., Greenville. 
S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte. 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
RB, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, C.: 
Lake J. Castile, 615 N. Church St.. Char- 
Iotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, tInc., Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.. The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmincham. 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. 'Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & PBark-: 
ley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Ce. Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. TD. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Lounteville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
Iintte. Matthewsr-Moree Sales Co.. Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Favetteville. Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia. Gastonia 
Reltine Co.; Goldshoro. Dewey : 
High Point. Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. 
Rernhardt-Seagle Wilmineton. Wil- 
mington Iron Works: Winston-Salem. 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
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dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Cé.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep., J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main 8St., Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen, BH. H. Olney, 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 

; . Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 
27th Place Birmingham, Ala. 

National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, 
N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth S8t., 
Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, 
Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. a Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 181 W. First St., Char- 
rr N. C. Sou, Agt., C..D. Taylor, Gaff- 

, Ss. C. Bou. Reps., L. Taylor, Box 
O78, Atlanta, Ga. ; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville, 8. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, partanburg, S. 
ville, 8. C. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jerse 


N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. ‘Klump 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Green- 


City, 
, 1716 


Perkins & Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Philadelphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., E. J. Payne, Mgr. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del; 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellfiower Circle, Chattanoo Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. 
he 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 


E., 36 N. Sixth St., 
Factory and Tannery, 
Atlanta Store, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Off 


ice and 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W ayle, Sou 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 8. C. 


eee Mfg. Co., Box 1015, Sanford, 


Seydel Chemical Co., City, J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sipp-Eastwood Cor cP. Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Med Carolina Spe 


cialty Co., Char- 
lotte, 

Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. L. Sou. Rep., Eugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, c. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
nem Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Stanle 
Sou. 
Ave., 


Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
ice and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep.., Horace BE. Black, P. O. 
Sax 424. Charlotte, C. 


Steel Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Phila elphia, Pa. Sou. Office 

ejohn gr. Sou. R 
w. Jones W. Cain, Greenville 


offic 
peat, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
New York City. 


Ave., Sou. Office, John- 
cee 'Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 


Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 


art Fence Construction ‘Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C 


Chas. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine Co., 
B. Terrell, Pres. and M 


Textile-Finishing Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. So 
Charlotte, N. Office, Johnston Blidg.., 


Textile Shops, The Franklin St., Spar- 
tanburg, Sc ES Baddy, Sec. and 


Providence, R. L. So 
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U. S .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, S 5. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 


a Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn 8t., 


u. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, a. &3 


ores B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 


Veeder-Root Co., inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 8S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 8S. Marietta St., 
also stock room 
Barnes, Jr., Mer., 
N.B., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 

P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Wingo and M. J. 
Atlanta Office. 


W hitinsville Ring Co., 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham, 
2029 BE. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. ©. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market St., 
Greensboro, N. Cy; Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co. 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


in ‘charge 
1738 Inverness Ave., 


Charlotte, 


Bentley, 


Whit- 


S. C. Mills Offer 
Prizes for Better Staple 


Greenville, S. C.—After a lapse of 
two years, a Statewide cotton cam- 
paign will be conducted this year, the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association having offered a to- 
tal of $2,000 in premiums to farmers 
of this State. 


Dr. W. W. Long, director of the 
Extension Service of Clemson Col- 
lege, made known that the contests 
would be held over the States, in an 
effort to improve the grade of staple 
grown. Rules governing the contest 
will be made public soon, Dr. Long 
said. 


“In view of the acreage reduction, 
it is particularly desirable that a bet- 
ter grade of staple be produced this 
year,” Dr. Long said. 


Southern Textile Securities 


Quotations By 
A. M. Law & Co., Inc, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


February 27, 1934. 
$ Per 
Share Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills... 8 
Anderson Cotton Mills... 35 
Arcade Cotton Mills... 7 18 
Arcadia Mills 10 

$5) 1 30 35 
Arcadia Mills, 15 25 
Arkwright Millis 35 
Avondale Milis, Ala. 

(Par, $5) 1 30 35 
Beaumont Mfg. Co._.._- 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% 

pfd. 7t 80 


Gastonia, N. C.,' 


Belton Mills (Par, — 
Belton Mills, pfd.. 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Brandon Corp., A 
Brandon Corp., B. 
Brandon Corp., 
Chadwick-Hos Co. (Par, 
$25) 
Chiquola “Mfg. Co.. 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pid 
Clifton Mfg. Co... 
Columbus Mfg. 
Cowpens Mills __... 
D. BE. Converse Co.. 
Dallas Mfg. Co.. 
Darlington Mfg. 
Drayton Milis —......... 
Dunean Mills 
Dunean Mills, pfd.__. 
Ragle & Phenix Mills 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.._.. 
Fairforest Finishing Co., 
Serial Notes 
Florence Milis ........ 
Florence Mills, pfd.____-. 
gener Mfg. Co. (Par, 


Cotton Mills 
Glenwood Mills . 
Gossett Mills _... 
Graniteville Mfg. 
Grendel Mills, (Par, 
Hamrick Mills 
Hartsville Cotton Mills .. 
Industrial Cotton Mills 
Co., pfd. 
Inman 
Inman Mills, ota. 
Judson Mills, A pfd.. 
Judson Mills. B pfd._. 
King, John P., Mfg. Co. 
Laurens Cotton Millis... 
Limestone Cotton Mills 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Se- 


rial Notes 
Marion Mfe. 


M Mills (Par, 
20) 
Mills Mill, ‘pfd.. 


Mollohon Mfg. Co., fa. 
Monarch Mills 
Musgrove Cotton Mills. 
Newberry Cotton Mills_. 
Norris Cotton Mills... 
Orr Cotton 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd._ 
Pacolet Mfg. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfa.- 
Pickens Cotton Mills. 
Piedmont Mfe. Co... 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co. 
Riverside and Dan River 
Mills (Par, $25) . 
Riverside and Dan River 
Mills, 6% pfd.. 
Sibley Mfg. Co.. 
Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works 
Southern Bleachery 
Print Works, pfd.... 
Southern Bleachery, Se- 
rial Notes 
Southern Franklin Proc- 
ess (No Par) 
Southern Franklin Proc- 
ess, D 


p 

Spartan 

Spencer Corp., 
Notes 

Union-Buffalo Mills: 
(Par, $10) 

a Buffalo Mills, “Ist 


a 
Buffalo Mills, 2nd 
pfd. 
Victor- Monaghan Co. 
Victor-Monaghan 


p 
Wallace Mfe. Co... 
Ware Shoals Mfe. Co. 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 


“Millis (No 


Ww Mills, pfd.. _ 
W Rotten” Mills 


Co p 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds 
Clinchfield Coal Corp... 
Coal Corp., 
Peamont & Northern __ 
Southeastern Express 
Taylor-Colquitt Co. (No 


ar) 
Taylor- Colquitt Co., pfd. 


pfd. 
We ellington 


*Plus extra. 
tPlus back dividends. 


ll 


35 
43 
70 


8% 48 ae 
37 42 
7 10 
Tt 90 95 
4 35 50 
é 10 105 115 
74 78 | 
Rf) RF 
¥ 
50 60 
20 25 
5 
26 
4 10 | 
4 & 105 115 
q 7 97 10) 
3 45 55 
40 50 
6% 85 96 
: 
20 23 
42 
4 70 75 
4 
60 40 
13 15 
«; 40 50 
20 
h 60 
wi) 
55 
6h 
40 50 
85 90 
7 82 87 
4 6 71 
12 16 
70 
95, 
17 83 
3 29 40 
70 
75 85 
105 110 
21 26 
9% 11 
4 20 30 
B 20 21 
5 7 99 101 
4 7 95 100 
3 40 50 
60 
4 8 10 
80 85 
24 27 
7 105 
hf) 
q 65 
; 
4 6 65 
28 
40 
5 60 
4 1 20 22 
7 96 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


HONEA PATH, 5S. C. 


Cuiguota Mrc. Co. ALWAYS IN THE Front RANKS OF 
PROGRESS 


Some one of deep thought has written that “Fraternal- 
ism insists that brotherhood, not wealth, is the true basis 
of industry; that if you would make industry good you 


must make men good; that not what a man has, but what | 


he is, is the all-important thing.” 

At big nice mills like Chiquola, where all the officials 
and operatives are like one big family, and where good- 
natured jokes keep one wondering “what next,” one pon- 


ders over the great and wonderful change since thirty- 


five years ago, when superintendents and overseers were 
hardly civil to their help. 

Recently when the writer was at Honea Path, G. H. 
Lollis, night superintendent, made the assertion that he 
and I used to attend school together! I never would have 
mentioned it if he had not—but will now ask him if he 
remembers the time he had to stay in at recess, and 
write “prevarication” on the blackboard fifty times. 
How about it, Mr. Lollis? ; 


The day superintendent J. D. Beacham remarked that 
[ did not look as old as I did 20 years ago, and he didn’t 
believe I’d ever die unless I got killed!—though maybe 
I’d turn to a Scotch whip-poor-will, whatever that is. 
Always something funny to laugh about—so everyone 
around there is full of pep and vim, and work seems like 
play. | 

L. ‘O. Hammett, president and treasurer, is as jolly as 


any of them, so is W. E. Cox, secretary; J. D. Hammett 


is assistant treasurer. 


B. F. Williams is overseer carding; H. T. Thompson, 
overseer spinning; R. B. Jones, overseer weaving; J. R. 
Johnson, overseer the cloth room; L. M. Henderson, out- 
side overseer; J. E. Elkin, master mechanic. Every offi- 
cial and overseer, and fifty others, get The Textile Bulle- 
tin every issue, and it goes without saying that we are 
proud of such a nice list of subscribers. 


Chiquola has 52,560 spindles and 1,410 looms, the 
product being print cloth and broadcloth. The mill and 
village are very attractive, and the splendid weekly pay- 
roll is the life of the town. : | 

Three young men were killed in an automobile wreck 
just before our visit there, but they were not mull boys. 

There is always a cause for everything that happens, 
and nine times out of ten, accidents are caused by reck- 
less driving. Every day, the papers record deaths from 
automobile accidents, and they seemingly grow more 
numerous. Still, very few take warning, and doctors and 
undertakers do a thriving business, mothers are heart- 


broken over the untimely death of a loved one—all be- 
cause of carelessness, negligence or recklessness. 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


GREENWOOD CoTTonN WHERE EDUCATION AND 
CHARACTER-BUILDING ARE CONSIDERED AS IMPORTANT 
AS THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTH. . 


There are mills and mills, officials and officials; but 
there are few places where the spirit of friendliness and 
good-will is so apparent as at the Greenwood Cotton Mills 
in Greenwood and at Ninety-Six, S. C. 


There, we are always made to feel welcome by offi- 
cials, superintendents, overseers and employees, and the 
latter are always telling of something nice that has been 
done or is being planned for them by the management. 

At Greenwood Cotton Mills, a number of the girls 
work and attend college. That is, through special ar- 
rangement with the mill and college, they are getting an 
education and working to pay their own expenses. 


A few months ago we published pictures of the Boy 
Scouts and their pretty log cabin camp, and have several 
sketches of their various activities. Every boy of Scout 
age should be a member of this great organization which 
stands for all that is good and fine in the building of 
character, and the making of good citizens. It is very 
seldom that a Boy Scout goes wrong. 


IMPROVED MreTHODS AND MACHINERY 


A few of the larger mills may have the same or as 
good equipment as these, but none has anything better. 
A machine seldom gets to a ripe old age in these mills. 
When something better and more modern comes on the 
market, this company is among the first to install it. 

High speed Barber-Colman warpers; individual motor- . 
driven ball bearing Saco-Lowell spinning frames; new 
Saco-Lowell drawing frames; Foxboro sizing systems; 
Bunchless automatic cleaning system; in fact, everything 
of the best, and the best of people for operatives. That 
is the motto of these mill officials, and it goes for the 
two mills at Greenwood and the one at Ninety-Six. 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Then there is a textile club composed of the superin- 


.tendents, overseers, second hands and section men, that 


meets once a month in a social way, when good fellowship 


abounds and everyone learns to love his neighbor a little 


better. | 

A live P. T. A., with Mrs. G. V. Garrett, president, and 
Mrs. D. H. Fowler, secretary, keeps things interesting. 
They gave an entertainment recently for the parents 
which furnished fun galore. A string band rendered de- 
lightful music, games were played, a talented girl from 
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Lander College gave readings and refreshments were 


served. 

Margaret Rhodes and Edna Jones are among the mill 
girls who attend college. J. T. Ficklin, overseer spinning, 
has two girls taking music at Lander. One finishes this 

ear. 

: The overseers are exactly the same as last year and 
years back, and they are one hundred per cent for The 
Bulletin, as are the second hands and the majority of the 
section men. The following new names were added to 
our family of readers: W. S. Dove and R. 5S. Smith, 
section men in carding; Ray Geeter, F. B. Bonds and 
C. C. Thompson, section men in spinning; W. H. Shirley 
and Tom H. Nichols, in roller shop. 


Then the following good old standbys renewed: Geo. 
Beaufort, R. F. Ellenburg, R. T. Hellams, G. C. Culber- 
son, S. E. Quattlebaum, J. C..Chandler, J. F. Chalmers, 
superintendent; J. D. Stanford, overseer slashing; A. L. 
Banister, overseer weaving; H. B. Cress, B. S. Brown, 
second hand in weaving; L. G. Walker, second hand 
weaving; O. F. Browning, overseer carding; J. H. Sparks 
and C. N. Anderson, card grinders; J. T. Ficklin, over- 
seer spinning; J. P. Childres, second hand, and J. R. 
West, roll coverer. 


NINETL-SIX, S. C. 


Baptist CHURCH ENLARGED AND ImpPpROveED——HousEs 
RE-COVERED WituH Assestos Get- 
TING NEw MACHINERY. 


This one busy place and a happy people. Always im- 
provements being made. Three years ago or more, J. C. 
Self, president of all this chain of mills, built a lovely 
church for the Methodists, and the Baptists got a move 
on them and outgrew their church, hence the big addition 
that is just about completed, making two of the nicest 
churches to be found in a mill village. Both churches 
are brick with several Sunday school rooms, large audi- 
toriums and everything wished for in a modern up-to- 
the-minute church building. 

The Baptists, like the Methodists, are truly grateful 
for these splendid buildings built for them by the mill 
company, and take pride in caring for them. Along with 


the church enlargement for the Baptists came several — 


hundred new seats and a heatrola. 


Now the Baptists contemplate carpeting the floor all 
over, turning the old piano over to the Sunday School 
rooms and buying a new one for the church. Is it any 
wonder that people stick to their jobs at these mills? 

Out in front and at side of the church, new curbing 
and other improvements are being put in. 

There are never any changes to report here unless 
caused by death. J. G. McNeill has been superintendent 
here for years and stays young on the job; N. M. Slice 
is Overseer carding; J. L. Williams, general overseer card- 
ing; J. M. James, overseer spinning; M. C. White, over- 
seer spinning, second shift; E. W. Seigler (Jiggs), over- 
seer weaving; W. D. Knox, overseer weaving, second 
shift: (Somehow this department walked all over the 


L. Smith and A. L. Strawn, second hands; B. L. Havrid, 
slasher foreman; C, C. Sanders and J. O. Holley, slasher 
men; J. W. Carley, R. L. Sutherland, J. H. Kinsey, 
Henry Kinsey and H. J. Boland, live wire loom fixers on 
second shift; James Long, smash hand; S. L. Long, loom 
fixer, first shift: Tom Rush, drawing-in, and J. W. Atta- 
way, tying-in; H. G. Leopard, section man in card room, 
was formerly with Mathews Mill (same company), South 
Greenwood. 


day line in getting subscriptions for The Bulletin.) J.. 
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PELZER GIRLS ARE CHAMPIONS 
The above picture shews the girls’ basketball team at 


Pelber Manufacturing Co., Pelber, S. C., the winners of 
the girls’ championship in the Southern Textile Basket- 
ball Tournament, held recently in Textile Hall, Green- 
ville. This is the second time the girls from Pelzer have 
won the championship. They were winners in 1932. 


J. L. Burrell, overseer cloth room; 


Saylor and T. M. Morris, section men in spinning; B. 
F. Bufford, yarn conditioner, are all in our big family of 
readers. 


Fine AND KIND OFFICIALS 


Greenwood Cotton Mill has 52,265 spindles and 1,360 
looms. Mathews Cotton Mill, South Greenwood (H. E. 
Runge, superintendent), has 45,000 spindles and 1,100 
looms. Ninety-Six Cotton Mill has 54,270 spindles and 
1,380 looms. These three mills, with J. C. Self, presi- 
dent and treasurer; J. B. Harris, vice-president; G. E. 
Watson, assistant treasurer; L. B. Adams, secretary, and 
A. B. Horn, buyers, are among the best mills in the tex- 
tile field. 


The people are loyal to the core, we believe; anyhow 


they are emphatic in their expressions of gratitude to 


their employers, and declare that they couldn’t ask to be 
treated finer or more humanely. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Datitas Mitt News 


Our Y. M. C. A. varsity basketball team won the city 
series this year, this being the third successive win. They 
were not satisfied with this, however, so they won the 
State Y. M. C. A. tournament, defeating Birmingham 
Central Y. M.C. A. The tournament was held at Dallas 
“Y.” We are proud of our team. 

Rison School has done itself proud, too, by. winning 
the Madison County Senior Girls’ basketball champion- 
ship. They have not been defeated this season. 

Rison also won the County Boys’ Oratorical contest, 
with Elmore Hudgins as the representative. This is the 
third year they have had this honor. 


The Y. M. C. A. conducted a membership campaign 
last week that was very successful. 


The “Y” members are enjoying a number of new books 
that have recently been added to the library. 


Lillian F isher- McCaleb. 


Standard Looms 


A meeting was held Wednesday in Spartanburg, NE oe 
for considering plans for reorganizing the Standard 
Looms, Inc., which formerly manufactured looms and 
parts in its plant there. Formation of a new company 
to take over and as the business is expected. 


J. W. Sutherland, | 
‘ Cloth room man; George Vaughn, P. T. Faulkner, R. L. 
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COTTON MILL 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 


8500 Spindles 
260 Looms 
360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 
For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE OR RENT —On a reasonable 


basis, yarn mill fully equipped for 10 and 
12 yarns. 2,080 spindles. Lowell machin- 
ery. D. L. Rosenau, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Wanted 


2 Sargent 20 spindle ball winders. 
State condition, when available and 
price. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Coleridge, N. C. 


We Want to Buy Textile Mill 
SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


DIRECT STEEL PLANT 
CONNECTION 


USE ALL GRADES PAY SPOT CASH 
C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


s. C. 
P. O. Box, 1161 Tel. 3900-2481 


WANTED—Two or three good Draper 
loom fixers who understand Stafford 
Thread Cutters on Duck and heavy 
goods. Also can use a combination 
slasher man and Long Chain Beamer, 
Apply at once. L. U. S., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as slasher; have had 
13 years’ experience on fancy stripe 
goods of cotton warp. Would like to 
make change. Good references. R. BH. 
D., care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as assistant superin- 
tendent or overseer of weaving. Have 
thorough knowledge of all textile proc- 
esses and specialized in weaving on 
Jacquards, dobbies, cam and box looms, 
designing and cloth analysis. Good man- 
ager of help. 20 years’ experience. 15 
years with present employers. J. S., 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of card- 
ing, spinning, separately or combined: 
or overseer of preparatory department 
in rayon silk. Have had (17) years 
experience as overseer in these depart- 
ments, strictly sober, good manager of 
help. Excellent references furnished 
from former employers. Will go any- 
Mega W. W. S., care Textile Bulle- 

n. 


Action on Rayon 
Tax Expected Soon 


Washington. —- Recommendations 
concerning the advisability of impos- 
ing a processing tax on rayon and 
synthetic yarns are nearing comple- 
tion, it has been learned. 

The cotton processing and market- 
ing section of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, working in 
conjunction with the tax division of 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Iver a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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the legal department, will be ready to 
submit its report on the subject 
within a few days. Speedy approval 
of the measure by AAA Administra- 
tor Chester C. Davis and Secretary 
Wallace is expected. 

As an aftermath of the hearings in 
the matter conducted by the AAA 
some weeks ago, stacks of correspon- 
dence, facts and opinions from mem- 
bers of the cotton and rayon indus- 
tries, have been pouring into the cot- 
ton section. From this correspond- 
ence much additional information has 
been gleaned, which will be consid- 
ered by the administration tax ex- 
perts in arriving at their conclusions. 


Cotton and Trade Show 
In Greenville May 14-18 


Greenville, S$. C_—Greenville’s 1934 
Cotton and Trade Show will be held 
May 14-18 in Textile Hall. It is 
sponsored by the Retail Merchants 
Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Reservations have already 
been made for a number of displays, 
it is stated. 

The event will be held, as usual, in 
connection with the celebration of 
National Cotton Week. A style show 
will be a feature. Thousands of cus- 
tomers are expected here at this time. 


Southern Trade Body 


Birmingham, Ala—The Southern 
States Industrial Council was made 
a permanent organization at a meet- 
ing here and officers were elected as 
follows: J. E. Edgerton, president of 
the Lebanon Woolen Mills, Lebanon, 
Tenn., president: William D. Ander- 
son, president of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Co., Macon, Ga.: and Donald 
Comer, president of the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, vice-presidents: 
R. C. Stobert, vice-president of the 
Hardie-Tynes Manufacturing Co.., 
Birmingham, treasurer, and C. 


Gilbert, secretary of the Tennessee 
Manufacturers’ Association, secre- 
tary. 


Mr. Comer declared that in dilut- 
ing an agricultural section with in- 
dustry .the latter must be offered 
some advantages, just as the early 
development of New England indus- 
try was behind a high tariff wall. He 
said the South is not seeking lower 


-wages, but the preservation of a wage 


differential to offset the higher costs 
of production and _ transportation. 
Southern mills have to pay more 
freight rates on the average than do 
Northern mills, he added. Other 


speakers pointed out that labor in the 
South must be trained before becom- 
ing efficient. 
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Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 


A Concern is 

A IES Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture : 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury 


Mass. 


New rings can raise your mill 


far above the average! 


It is well known that good frames can run faster 

than the traveler-and-ring action will permit. 
That is the bottleneck.’ By having your rings 
in the finest possible condition, you enjoy a dis- 
tinct advantage — your. frames can run faster 
than the average and yield greater production 
per spindle per hour. For an immediate produc- 
tion gain, replace worn rings with new 


| DIAMOND FINISH long-life rings! 


SPINNING RING CO: 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
EQUALITY SERVICE 


WE BO OuR Past 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Textile Bulletin 


‘The 
New Edition 
Of : 
Clark’s 
‘Directory 
of 
Southern Textile Mills 


Is Now Ready 


PRICE $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


| 
Fill? | 
| 


| and 
| take care of the needs of clients in this great textile field— 
| The Provident’s | 
1933 Record HAS ESTABLISHED | 
| BRANCH OFFICE | 
Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders ; | 
Increased 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
Cash and VU. S. Government Bond | R19 Johnston Bldg | 
Holding Increased | 
coe Under the Management of | 
Life tnsurance in Force Increased | 
Elton L. Kirksey 
(Now exceeds capital) | 
Field Supervisor and Specialist in Personal Insur- 
ance Protection for Employes of Textile Plants 
$1.37 of Assets 
For Every. 
$1.00 of Liability 
This means that for every $1.00 the | 
company owes it has $1.37 with which 
to pay. The average owing companies 
is from $1.10 to $1-12. | 


THE CAROLINAS 


